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NAZARETH. 

If you had a friend who had conferred upon you 
an uncommon benefit, who had devoted his whole 
life to your happiness, and who had given you not 
only the legacy of his pure example and perfect 
life as your guide, but even life itself, to secure 
your happiness, would you not desire to know 
something of a being that was thus actuated? 
Would you not wish to learn something of his 
home, of the people among whom he lived, and 
the city where he dwelt? 

We have such a friend, young reader, in Jesus 
Christ; and the cut in this number represents the 
village of Nazareth, where he spent his days of 
childhood with his mother Mary, and Joseph, be- 
fore he entered upon his public life as a teacher 
and messenger from God for our benefit. 

It is represented by travellers to be a delightful 
country; surrounded by mountains which serve 
to inclose this fertile vale from unwelcome intru- 
sion. It was here the pure soul of Jesus loved to 
contemplate upon his future life; it requires no 
great effort of the imagination to see him in the 
lone mountains with his heaven-ward thoughts im- 
ploring aid from his Father, whose will he came 
to do; or in the fertile vale, submitting himself 
with the docility of a lamb to the dictates of his 
earthly parents, while they were unconsciously 
gazing upon their son, full of promise, and exult- 
ing in their treasure. 

St. Luke says that having gone through all the 
coasts of the Jews, they returned (that is, the 
parents of Jesus,) to their own city Nazareth. 
And the child grew and waxed strong m spirit, fill- 
ed with wisdom. With his hands he was then 
working with Joseph in the humble occupation of 
a carpenter; but with his lofty soul he was redeem- 
ing the human race and preparing them for future 
glory. Every portion of his life seems to be rich 
with instruction; he was now a child, and delight- 
fully did he exemplify obedience to his parents. 
It had been told his mother previously to his birth, 
by a miracle from heaven, that this child came to 
bring good tidings of great joy; that he was to be 
a Saviour; that he would be born precisely as he 
was, and yet it was such a great truth, she seem- 
ed not to comprehend its full import. He was 
dwelling in Nazareth, and the first account we 
read of him is that when his parents went up to 
Jerusalem, the child, only twelve years of age, 
tarried behind them after the feast, to converse 
with the learned doctors—thus commencing his 
‘‘Father’s business.” But they understood not 
what he said to them. The message from his 
Heavenly Father was disclosed only to him; so 
he returned to Nazareth till the Jewish law au- 
thorized him to preach the ‘glad tidings”’ to all 
people. 

his spot is now sacred to the gaze of the pi- 
ous traveller who frequents it. The pilgrims who 








visit this vale are shown the kitchen, parlor, and 
bedroom, and likewise a narrow hole in the rock 


-| where it is said the child Jesus repaired to hide 


himself from his persecutors. They alse show 
two granite pillars which are suffered to occupy 
the very place where the angel announced to Ma- 
ry that a Saviour should be born. The monks 
attach great superstitions respecting these places, 
and pretend to show where every event took place. 
Admitting, however, that these are only the 
traces of superstition, yet we cannot but love to 
read of the spot that inclosed our ascended Re- 
deemer. It is a rich and delightful country, 
abounding in fig-trees and gardens, which with 
little industry well reward the laborer’s care—and 
without their inclosures the long waving grass 
spontaneously shoots up, making all around a ver- 
dant fertile scene. We have only to regret that 
while such profusion is found in nature, the soul 
should be so barren of the divine influences which 
our heavenly Teacher came to dispense to all 
mankind. [Juvenile Repository. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 

THE LITTLE ORPHAN. 

** With looks of love, 

The crested snake and scaly crocodile 

Coiled and hissed around that helpless child.” 

We read in the Bible about the little fishes be- 
ing taken in an evil net, and also about the birds 
being taken in the fowler’s snare. Now I am 
going to tell you about a little orphan girl, who 
was taken to an evil place, by some ensnaring 
wicked people; and how she was rescued from 
that awful place, which the Bible says is the lead- 
ing way to the chambers of eternal death, by the 
providential agency of a Sabbath School Teacher. 





Mary Jane the subject of this narrative, 
was born in New York, of poor parents. Her 
father died while she was quite young. Her 


mother soon after married a man of intemperate 
and profligate habits. In the summer of 1832, 
the mother died with the cholera. Little Mary 
Jane was now 7 years old—she loved her mother 
dearly, but her tender age scarcely realized the 
infinite loss she sustained. Her mother though 
always poor in the things of this world, was rich 
in faith towards God—and no doubt at death re- 
ceived an inheritance with the just made perfect. 
Early did she instil into the mind of her only child 
the duty of loving and serving her Creator in the 
days of her youth. Mary Jane had no friend on 
earth to whom she could look for protection from 
the evil which is in the world but her step-father; 
and he, alas, as Mary Jane well knew, was often 
more brute than human—often manifested to her 
more of the spirit of a frantic demon, than the 
sympathy and protecting kindness of a father. 
Mary Jane’s step-father was awfully profane. 
Excess of almost every description he indulged 
in, without, apparently, any feelings of remorse. 
Last fall he determined to go to New Orleans. 
Being rather short for funds to convey himself 
there, he conceived the horrid purpose of selling 
his little dependent Mary Jane. Startle not, gen- 
tle reader, Mary Jane was not a negro girl—no; 
in her countenance the rose and the lily were as 
beautifully mingled as in any of the happy girls in 
New England. And more, she was intellectual, 
innocent and lovely. She loved God, and feared 
to do wrong. But I will tell you how she was 
sold by her Judas-like father. There are many 
houses in New York occupied by base men and 
women, where the most wicked abominations are 











practised. All the arts and machinations which 
Satanic agency can invent, are used to induce 
unfortunate and homeless girls to enter and con- 
tinue in these abodes of corruption, shame and 
death. To one of these infamous places the in- 
nocent motherless Mary Jane was sold by her 
worse than brutish step-father. Mary Jane’s 
beauty and delicacy, had secured to the monster 
a sum of money mcre than equivalent to his earn- 
ings for a year. Reluctantly she accompanied 
her step-father to the house where she was told 
she would be well taken care of—would soon be 
called a lady and would never want for fine things. 
He with a heart unmoved as the adamant, grufly, 
told Mary Jane to do as she was bid and she 
would be alady soon. ‘‘Stop your crying. I 
shall never see you again.” He pocketed the 
pieces of silver, the price of the devoted orphan, 
and the next morning sailed for New Orleans. 

Mary Jane was now among strangers, who, to 
apply the language of scripture, were ‘‘ monsters of 
umiquity.” It was a part of their craft to ‘‘ smile 
and smile and murder while they smiled.” All, 
that minds practised in the devices of Satan, 
could invent, to please the imagination of the 
lovely orphan, was repeated in her ear. The Ti- 
gers were only sporting with the Kid that its ac- 
tivity and beauty might serve to augment the sat- 
isfaction of bathing their teeth in its heart’s blood! 
To human appearance, Mary Jane was now in a 
situation where ruin certain as mortals can make 
it, would be her fate. But, 

‘*God works in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.” 

That same God who revived fainting Ishmael, 
and restored the widow’s son, was pleased so to 
order a series of circumstances as resulted in 
plucking this helpless girl from this den of infamy 
and placing her among good and virtuous people, 
where she can ‘‘hear of heaven and learn the 
way.” Some benevolent individuals had estab- 
lished a Sabbath School near the Five Points, 
where the house above alluded to, was situated. 
Its exclusive object was to collect the children of 
these abondoned people, who were found in the 
streets and lanes on the Sabbath, and instruct 
them about God and the eternal welfare of their 
souls. At this S. School, Mary Jane was first 
known to those who had an agency in rescuing 
her from the hand of the enemy. She was a very 
intelligent scholar, and gave evidence by her 
prompt and correct answers that she had before 
been taught something of the great duties of life, 
and a preparation for another world. She volun- 
tarily told her teacher all she knew about herself, 
her wicked father and the wicked folks where she 
lived. ‘‘Oh,” said Mary Jane, the tears moist- 
ening her cheeks, ‘‘I am afraid if I live with 
them wicked folks, I shall not go to Heaven when 
I die.” The artless and affecting manner in 
which she spoke of her situation, and her wish to 
live with good folks where they prayed to God, . 
deeply moved the Christian sympathies of her 
Teacher. Consulting with several Christians oa 
the subject, it was determined to take Mary Jane, 
according to her own wish, to another part of the 
city and place her in a pious family, and trust to 
God for the consequences. The outraged mon- 
ster, on finding that Mary Jane had been kidnap- 
ped at sehool, commenced a blustering search 
for the authors of the scheme. At last he was 
successful, and immediately obtained a warrant 
and summoned all concerned, to appear before the 
Recorder. It was a matter of doubt in the minds 
of the authors of this deed of mercy, whether the 
law would sustain them in the course they had 
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taken. Aiter committing the subject in humble | of being cross and peevish never returned after 
praver to the Supreme Lawgiver and Judge of all| her sickness. She was all the time cheerful and 
the earth, they repaired to the court room. The! pleasant to every body. Her pride and selfish- 
case was stated—the testimony heard—it was a! ness were kept out of sight, and she prayed and 
moment of hope and fearful anxiety on the part of; begged every day to have them taken out of her 
the real friends of the little orphan. The Recor- | heart. She seemed to be willing that any body 
der decided that Mary Jane should choose who|else should be noticed and praised, though she 
she would live with, until a permanent guardian Was not. And when company came to the house, 
could be appointed by the proper authority. Two) she did not say things which she thought would 
Lawyers employed by both parties examined her | be called smart, or be laughed at, but sat quietly 
orivately. She was peremptory in her pager eeen F properly to hear whatever was to be learned 
to live with Mr. the gentleman at whose} from the conversation of older persons. 
house she had been sinee her escape from the| One thing was more plain in her now than it 
house of him who esteemed her his property.\used to be, and that was, that she was most happy 


Frantic with rage and stung by the reflection that | when she could make others happy. 


If she could 


the ‘‘ hope of his gain was gone,” he swore ven-|stay at home for the sake of letting her little sis- 


geance upon the court and all present. 


perdition. ! 
from what is worse if possible than negro slavery. 

When f last saw her, (Feb. lagt) she was with 
a pious lady who instructs and protects her with 
the care and tenderness of a mother. Mary Jane 
is very easy to learn, loves her book, and if we 
may judge from her conduct and conversation, 
loves God. She sometimes speaks of her inhu- 
man step-father, and says she supposes he is dead 
—‘‘and Oh, Ido not believe any body would 


Happily |ter, or William, or her cousin walk or ride out, 
man has not the sword of Justice or the key of} she was willing to do it. 
Thus was this little orphan rescued | divide, she always gave away the largest piece, 


If she had an apple to 


and seemed to have learned that excellent but 
hard lesson, it: whatever state she was, therewith 
to be content. I never knew of her fretting, or 
being troublesome, or selfish, once after she be- 
came well. 

All this showed that the resolutions she made 
when she was on a sick-bed were not vain. As 
soon as she could, she did what she had resolved 
to do. She tried all the time to love, serve, and 
obey the Lord Jesus Christ—her God and Saviour 


bury him, he was so wicked. When he used to 
swear so bad, I have put my hands over his mouth 
‘ to stop him.”’ In just such an artless, unaffected | had opportunity. 
strain would she converse about all her affairs.| This good conduct she continued till she grew 
She often expressed much gratitude to her bene-; up, and became a Sunday-school teacher, and a 
factors for taking her away from that wicked house. | member of the church; and she is now one of the 
How litile is there to fear from the wrath of| most useful and pious women in the town where 
man. ‘‘If God be for us who can be against us.”’| she lives. 
The thought has just occurred to me with regard| I have often thought how happy it was for her 
to those who rescued this little orphan from dan-| that she lived to show the sincerity of her good 
ger and death—how it will sweeten the joy of|resolutions. Ifshe had died, we might have hop- 
their eternity, should they see her a seraph in|ed, perhaps, that God had pardoned her sins, 
heaven—while they will forever sing, ‘ Not unto though her repentance and faith were so late; 
us, but unto thy name be all the glory—Amen.’ |but now we see what the tree was by its fruits. 

June, 185-4. A. | There is nothing so certain as this. 

[Our Correspondent says, “ the inclosed communication contains| Only last week, on Tuesday, I met Catharine 
aothing but what Iwill vouch to be correct. The legal examination} ag she was going to visit one of the little children 
vas published in the New York daily papers last January.) | belonging to her Sunday-school class. I told her 
~~ | I was pleased to see her engaged in the blessed 
___| service of her divine Master, who spent all his 

CATHARINE GRAY. «| Oe getng shout doing geod. 

+ - aia Kini clin Bowie | ‘Ah!” said she, ‘‘I feel that I am a very poor 
Extracts from the volume just | a. | Servant of such a Master. I feel every day as if 
American Sunday-school Union, under this title. | y lived slat in vain; and whea 1 thisk how 


The poor girl sobbed anon bitterly; but as soon ‘much there is for every body to do in this lost 
as she stopped crying, she told her mother every | world, and how little I have done, I feel as if it 
thing she had done, and said she deserved to have ‘would be right in God to tell me I shall not live 
all this punishment, and more too, for her disobe- | any longer. But my hope and prayer is, that I 
Ganee. . | may yet be able to do something before I die, to 

Her mother kissed her, and told her that though | show that I love my God and Saviour; and I am 
she was very sorry for her disobedience, and for | sure, if ever I get to heaven, it will not be because 
the sad consequences of it, she was glad she had 'I love God, but because God, for Christ’s sake, 
told the whole truth about it; and hoped she would | 


3 : sally /can show mercy to me—the chief of sinners.”’ 
never forget that the safest way for a child is al-| y 


ways to do what a kind parent directs. She then 
told Sarah to go up to the nursery-closet and get 
a clean frock and clean stockings and shoes for, 
Catharine; and very soon she was made as dry | 
and comfortable as ever. (Written by himself.] 

I think she was truly sorry for her conduct, and | I first drew my breath in the wilds of Westmor- 
the reason why I think so is, that she never diso-|!and, under a lowly but peaceful roof, in 1798. 
beyed her mother again as long as she lived. ‘In the early state of infancy, I have often heard, 

Sometimes | have known a child who seemed|the dawnings of a genius something more than 
to be very sorry for her wicked conduct, and who| common’ appeared, and that such symptons be- 
cried much and long about it; but aiter she was | came more manifest in proportion as the mind un- 
punished for it, she forgot all these sad feelings, | folded her powers. In my eighth year, the Rev. 
and did just the same thing again. Now I could| Mr. Tabay, curate of the parish church of Kirby- 


—with all her heart; and to do good to all, as she 
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not tell when she cried so much, and declared 
that she was sorry, whether she was really sorry 
or not; but when I found that she did the same 
things again, I knew that she was not really sorry 
for the sin, but only feared the punishment of it. 
But Catharine showed that she was really sorry 
by never doing the same thing again. 
* * ¥ * . 


* + 





Stephen, perhaps discovering in me seeds of more 
than ordinary talent, which might appear to him 
worth cultivation, took me into the free school of 
the same town, of which he was principal. This 
generous and kind master used, he has often de- 
clared, to contemplate, with increasing delight, 
the insatiable avidity with which his pupil receiv- 
ed his instructions. I do not know whether any 


In about two weeks she came down stairs, and|thing discovers the natural powers of a boy more 


soon went about the house as she used to do. 
Catharine was a very different girlnow. Her fits 


But |than the rudiments of a Latin grammar. 


It was 


‘in these first steps my master was convinced that 








these flattering symptoms were not the momentary 
flashes of a transient meteor, but the constan: 
beams of a solid luminous body. Now he became 
more and more anxious to push me forward. Be- 
sides conducting me through the regular school 
course, he supplied me with proper books, to em- 
ploy my leisure -hours, and led me into a train of 
study, which his superior judgment traced out. 
In the course of two years, { had read, either in 
the classes or in private, all the principal Latin 
poets and historians, and was proceeding with 
equal rapidity inthe Greek; could even read with 
tolerable facility in the lliad, when a vacancy oc- 
curring in the school, the principal appointed me 
assistant, in my tenth year, in the Latin depart- 
ment. Though this situation was sometimes at- 
tended with unpleasant sensations, on account of 
my age, it was productive of some advantages. 

Jn my thirteenth year, my master recommended 
me as qualified to undertake a private tutorship, 
in a family of great respectability in that vicinity, 
for a few months. About my fourteenth year, 
being advised by an intelligent friend to enlarge 
my acquaintance with the mathematics, I was ac- 
cordingly placed under the care of a master well 
versed in that science. Though I entertained 
some partiality to this species of knowledge, 1 
would have exchanged, at any time, a problem in 
Euclid for a scene in Aristophanes. Under this 
new master I continued nearly a year. About 
this time I became uncommonly reserved, with- 
drawing, by degrees, from the pastimes of my as- 
sociates, and was frequently observed to retire to 
some solitary place alone. Ruined castles, bear- 
ing the vestiges of ancient broils, and the impair- 
ing hand of time,—cascades, thundering through 
the echoing groves,—rocks and precipices,—the 
beautiful as well as the sublime traits of nature, 
formed a spacious field for contemplation many a 
happy hour. From these inspiring objects, con- 
templation would lead me to the great Author of 
nature. Often have I dropped on my knees, and 
poured out the ecstacies of my soul to the God 
who inspired them. 

When I had entered my fifteenth year, an at- 
torney in our town, having occasion for a writing 
clerk, engaged with my friends for me. This a 
long time I found a dry and irksome employment, 
but Blackstone and Burn would often relieve. 
During my stay in this office, I began to read 
novels, &c., and, while Homer, Virgil, and their 
illustrious fraternity, lay on the shelf neglected 
and buried in dust, this poisonous offspring of the 
immoral pen, were absorbing all my time and at- 
tention: not being content with occupying my 
leisure hours, they invaded my rest, and even of- 
ten protracted my nights till two in the morning. 
Though from this course of licentious reading I 
date my ruin, I found my imagination enriched by 
it. In such manner murdering my time, and im- 
bibing dangerous principles, I spent nearly a 
whole year. These profligate works, among other 
deadly effects, filled me with romantic and un- 
natural ideas, made me disgusted with common 
life, restless and ambitious. 

I was in turn, the hero, panting to display his 
martial prowess, and Jay down his life in some 
cause that might stamp eternal honor on his name, 
—and the lover, ready to expire at the feet of the 
object of his flame, and furnish matter to the 
novelist’s hand. This inflammation, however, 
was cooled by a circumstance I am now going to 
relate:—as my prospects in law could not be safe- 
ly extended farther than the place of a hackney 
writer, and my friends were unable to enter me 
regularly in the profession, a reverend friend, 
sensible of this, and thinking that I might do bet- 
ter nearer London, procured me a situation in a 
respectable academy at Gravesend. Restored to 
my natural element, I re-assumed the venerable 
tomes of antiquity. These inspired a new feeling 

I now began to feel a secret desire to add my 
name to the illustrious catalogue of bards. This 
was the cradle of my muse. I was now continu- 


ally writing scraps of epic, dramatic, elegaic, 


tyric, and pastoral. I undertook a tragedy; for 
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' behaviour was sedate and becoming; and he fre- 
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siject, pitching upon the Scriptural story of 
Jeptha. The reason why I took my subject from 
the Bible was, to try my own strength; for this 
history, being more naked than the heathen, mate- 
rials for the muse are more scanty; she is reduc- 
ed to the necessity of supplying the deficiency 
with well adapted fiction. ‘This, it must be allowed 
was aboldattempt. After a few months, devoting 
no more than an hour or two in the day, I put the 
finishing stroke to my dramatic essay. About a 
year ago, this work of months was committed to 
the flames, among whole quires of sister produc- 
tions. é 

In this manner nearly two years of my life 
passed rapidly away, when a vacancy occurring In 
Gravesend bank, I.was engaged as a clerk by the 
firm, who considering my general good character 
as a sufficient security, required no other. Now 
becoming more public, the sphere of my acquaint- 
ance was extended, and, as a consequence, my 
former habits of retirement began gradually to 
wear off. The pleasure that I had hitherto found 
in the closet, was now sought in the gay circle of 
my companions. The seeds of infidelity which 
had been sown while under the attorney, began 
to make their appearance. Christianity I consid- 
ered as a grand political scheme, invented to pre- 
serve order and subordination among the people; 
(but thanks to its Author, I now view it in another 
light.) Is it to be wondered at, that one standing 
on such fallacious ground, could not withstand the 
temptation by which I fell. J. Varrie. 

Cells of Newgate, Oct. 25, 1817. 

The transaction which occasioned the forfeiture 
of his life, is said to have been as follows:— 

Having written a letter on business, from the 
firm at Gravesend to the house of Williams and 
Co., Birchen Lane, he took it to the principal 
for signature. Before the letter was sent off, he 
added a postscript, requesting the house in Lon- 
don to pay Lieut. , (a fictitious person, ) 
four hundred pounds on their account, and inform- 
ing them, that the gentieman would call for them 
in a few days. Vartie then slipped away to town, 
and personated the supposed lieutenant, received 
the money, and gave a receipt; by which last act 
it was rendered a forgery; but which Vartie vain- 
ly considered to the very day of his trial, could be 
regarded only as a fraud. 

Having obtained the cash, he proceeded to 
France, and entered as a student at a college at 
Abbeville, intending, as it is said, to study the 
Hebrew language. Here he might have remain- 
ed in privacy, had he not inadvertently written to 
a friend in Gravesend, informing him of the whole 
affair. ‘This came abroad, and led to his appre- 
hension, trial, and death. ~ 

When a prisoner with the prospect* of eternity 
before his eyes, he readily listened to the instruc- 
tions of the ordinary, and of several clergymen 
and dissenting ministers, who visited him. Paley 
and Chalmers, on the evidences of Christianity, 
were put into his hands, which, in concurrence 
with Village Sermons, and other religious trea- 
tises, appeared to have been useful to him. His 





quently declared his having renounced his infidel 
principles, looking upon his awful situation as the 
means, which God in his mysterious providence 


the prison, that he died depending solely on the 
atonement of Jesus Christ. 

We consider the ruin of this talented young 
man as holding forth an admonition of most solemn 
import to the rising generation. Let them beware 
of those infidel writings, which seduce the mind, 
and destroy the principles of moral obligation. 
But for those abominable books which poisoned 
his mind, Vartie might have lived to prove a bles- 
sing and an ornament to society. But let this re- 
traction of his sentiments teach our youth, that 
they cannot but fail their possessor in the time of 
trial, and in the prospect of eternity; and that the 
mind of a sinful mortal can find no solid rest but 
on Jesus Christ, the Rock of Ages. 








FORTUNE-TELLING. 
It is both foolish and wicked to go to fortune- 
tellers, or to try to get a knowledge of the future 
from dreams or signs. God has wisely hidden 
from us the things which are to happen to us 
through life, so that we may learn to mind our 
present duty, and to live by faith. It should sat- 
isfy us to know, that a wise and gracious God 
overrules all events for the good of those who love 
and serve Him. 

Poor Sally Evans! I am sure she rued the day 
that ever she listened to a fortune-teller. Sally 
was a harmless country girl, bat she was ignorant 
and superstitious. She would rather go a mi'e 
out of her way, than pass near a churchyard at 
night. She dared not set about any work on a 
Friday, because it was an unlucky day; and she 


eyes, light hair, and wore a blue coat.” 
Sally! how her heart best. This was not the de- 
scription of Jacob. But what could shedo? She 
had taken one wrong step in consulting this wick- 
ed woman, and she felt now it was hard to go 
back. ‘* But how am I to know the man,” said 
she, ‘‘for there are many men with blue eyes 
and light hair?”—*‘* You must take a walk next 
Sunday evening,”’ said Rachel, ‘‘towards the 
church, and you will see him sitting on the church- 
yard wall, precisely at seven o’clock. And to 
make sure of the man, the two first letters of his 
name will be R. P.” It cost Sally a hard strug- 
gle to give up all thoughts of Jacob, whom she 
really loved, but the idea that she was fated si- 
lenced all her scruples. 

The next Sunday her mind was so much taken 
up with thinking of the man whom she was fated 
to marry, that she could neither go to church nor 
read the Bible athome. So after dressing herself 
in her best clothes, she posted off to the church- 
yard. As she came near, how was she surprised 
to see a man, exactly of the description Rachel 
had given, sitting on the wall. She went on with 
trembling steps, more in fear than in hope, for the 
thought of forsaking the kind-hearted Jacob for a 
stranger made her heart ache. The man spoke 
to her very politely as she passed, and asked per- 
mission to walk with her. Sally was a modest 
girl, and at another time would have been shock- 
ed to stop and talk with a person she did not know 
But when she asked his name, and found it was 


Poor 





often said it was a pity there was any Friday in 
the week. Sally’s grandmother had died, and 
left her in her will a hundred dollars. This she 
was prudently keeping laid up in the saving’s bank, 
until she would need it to go to housekeeping: for 
there was a very industrious, decent young man, 
named Jacob Reed, to whom Sally was engaged 
tobe married. They were very fond of each other, 
and hoped to live many years together. 

In the same part of the country, there was an 
idle, worthless fellow, who had nothing to recom- 
mend him but a handsome face and genteel ap- 
;pearance. His name was Robert Price. Robert 
thought it would be very convenient for him to 
have Sally’s money, But how to get it, without 
actual robbery, he was at a loss. He could not 
hope that she would cast off Jacob, whom she had 


character. At last he hit upon this plan. There 
was a cunning woman named Rachel, who used 
to go about the country with a basket on her arm, 
selling combs, trinkets, ballads, and a variety of 
articles both for use and show. But her princi- 
pal means of getting a living was, by imposing on 
the ignorant and credulous by pretending to tell 
their fortunes. The poor silly people never 
thought that she knew no more of futurity than 
themselves. If they had read their Bibles as 
much as they read ballads and dream-books, they 
would have known that ‘‘secret things belong 
unto the Lord.”? Robert applied to this woman 
to bring about a marriage betweer. him and Sally 
Evans. So one day, while Sally was busy at the 
dairy, Rachel came along with her basket, and 
asked her to buy a ballad. While Sally was look- 
ing over the basket to get one with a handsome 


had permitted, to bring him to proper views of| picture, Rachel looked her steadily in the face, 


himself and of salvation. 

During his confinement in the cell he wrote the 
following lines on the wall, a translation of which 
he gave to a person who asked him for the mean- 
ing of them:— 

“Tu, fata queum dura huc trahunt, infelix, audi, 

Ceeli hadesve vestibulum hic locus est ipse.”’ 

** Thou hapless wretch, whom justice calls 

To breathe within these dreary walls; 

Know, guilty man, this very cell 

May he to thee the porch of hell. 

Thy guilt confessed, through Him forgiven, 

Mysterious change! it leads to heaven.” 

He preserved his composure to the last, and 
slept a good part of the night before his execution. 


and said, ‘‘I know by my art you are born to a 
good fortune, and I advise you not to throw your- 
self away.” This caught Sally’s attention, for 
she had long wished to have her fortune told. 
Rachel, perceiving she had caught the bait, offer- 
ed for a quarter of a dollar to tell her whom she 
was fated to marry. Sally hoped it was Jacob, 
but thought whoever it was, if she was fated, she 
must have him. This is the way many ignorant 
persons try to make excuses for their own foolish 
and sinful conduct, being unwilling to believe that 
what they call fate is only their own sinful inclina- 
tion. 

After many mysterious looks and words, Ra- 





He declared to the ordinary, just before he left 


chel told her she was fated to marry aman ‘‘ who 
had money beyond the seas—that he had blue 


so long known and loved, to take a man of his|' 


Robert Price, she thought, ‘‘ Surely the woman 
is a witch, for every word she said has come true. 
It is in vain to resist my fate.” Not to make my 
story tedious, I will just say that in a few days 
| Sally became Mrs. Price, and Robert became 
‘the owner of Sally’s money. It was not long be- 
| fore she found to her sorrow, that he has: made the 
'best bargain; for he was a worthless fellow, who 
| already had another wife in a distant part of the 
country. He soon went off, and left her to la- 
ment her folly in shame and poverty, a warning 
to all foolish girls who leave the path of duty to 
listen to deceitful fortune-tellers. Ina few months 
she died of a broken heart, and now lies in that 
churchyard where she first met the author of her 
ruin. Whether she sought and found mercy, is 
known only to Him who knows the hearts of all 
men. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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WHAT FAITH IS. 
Without faith it is impossible to please him.—Ueb. 11. 6. 





I am going to make this Lecture very plain, 
and I hope, very interesting to these children. 
You may at first suppose it will be about what 
you cannot understand, and that it cannot be in- 
teresting to you. But let us see. 1 do not be- 
lieve there will be five of these children who will 
not hear it all, and remember most of what I shall 
now say. 

There are many kinds of faith, or belief among 
men. But only one kind is true faith, without 
which it is impossible to please God, because, 
only one kind of faith makes us obey God. I will 
explain it to you, 

A little girl was once walking with her father, 
and they were talking together. They were talk- 
ing about being generous. The father told the 
little girl that it meant ‘‘to give to others what 
would do them good, even if we had to go without 
ourselves.”” He also told her, that generous 
people were happy; because, nobody could deny 
himself any thing in order to give it to another, 
without feeling happy. So that no one ever lost 
any thing by being generous, because God would 
make him happy for doing so. He then asked 
her if she believed this? She said ‘‘ yes father.” 
Inthe course of their walk they went into a book- 
store. The little girl said, ‘‘ Father, I want one 
of these-new books very much?” ‘‘So do I,” 
said the father. ‘‘ But I cannot afford to buy 
each of us one. But here is some money; and 
you may do just as you please; you may buy a 
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Youth’s Companion. 








book and give to your father, ard go without your- | 
self, or you may buy one for yourself, and { will 
go without. Do just as you please’” The little 
girl hung her head and Jooked at the new books, 
but then she thought of what her father had said 
about being generous, and she had faith in his 
words. She quickly said, ‘‘I will go without, 
and father shall have the book.” The book was 
therefore bought. And the child felt happy, be- 
cause she believed her father, and because she 
had been generous. The Bookseller, however, 
overheard the conversation, and was so much 
pleased at seeing the faith and the generosity of 
the little girl, that he gave her a very beautiful 
hook. This was having faith in a father. 

I will now tell you what is faith in the care of 
God. A lady and her husband were standing on 
the deck of a ship during an awful storm. The 
winds how!ed, and the ship was tossed like a 
feather over the great waves. The lady had to 
hold on with both hands to keep from falling. She 
was very much frightened, and asked her husband 
if he was not afraid? He said nothing, but in a 
moment after, he held a naked sword with its point 
close to her breast, and asked her, 

** Are you not afraid?” 

sc No.” 

‘*Why not? Do you see this sword within an 
inch of your heart?”’ 

** Yes, but I am not afraid, for it is my husband 
who holds it!” 

‘© Ves,” said he, ‘‘and it is my heavenly Fath- 
er who holds this storm in his hand, the winds 
and the waves, and why should I be afraid? No, 
I am not afraid!” 

This was faith in the care of God. God was 
pleased with it. Now see. Was not the gentle- 
man pleased to see that his wife had so much faith 
in his love as not to be afraid, though he held a 
drawn sword to her heart? Yes, he must have 
been pleased. And so was God pleased to see 
him put so much faith in his care, when the storm 
was raging and the ship seemed like being de- 
stroyed. [ Todd’s Lectures. 














MISCELLANY. 





Self Taught Mechanist. 


A boy, of the name of John Young, now (1829) re- 
siding at Newton-upon-Ayre, in Scotland, constructed 
a singular piece of mechanism, which attracted much 
notice among the ingenious and scientific. A box 
about three feet long by two broad, and six or eight 
inches deep, had a frame and paper covering erected 
on it, in the form of a house. On the upper part of 
the box are a number of wooden figures, about two or 
three inches high, representing people einployed in 
those trades or sciences with which the boy is familiar. 
The whole are put in motion at the same time, by ma- 
chinary within the box, acted upon by a handle like 
that of a hand-organ. A weaver upon his loom with 
a fly-shuttle, uses his hands and feet, and keeps his eye 
upon the shuttle as it passes across the web. A sol- 
dier sitting with a sailor at a public house table, fills a 
glass, drinks it off, then knocks upon the table, upon 
which an old woman opens a door, makes her appear- 
ance, and they retire. Two shoemakers upon their 
stools are seen, the one beating leather, the other 
stitching a shoe. A cloth-dresser, a stone-cutter, a 
cooper, a tailor, a woman churning, and one teazling 
wool, are all at work. There is also a carpenter saw- 
ing a piece of wood, and two blacksmiths beating a 
piece of iron, the one using a sledge, and the other a 
small hammer; a boy turning a grind-stone, while a 
man grinds an instrument upon it; & a barber shaving 
a man whom he holds fas by the nose with one hand. 

The boy was only about seventeen years of age 
when he completed this curious work: and since the 
bent of his mind could be first marked, his only amuse- 
ment was that of working with a knife, and making 
little mechanical figures; this is the more extraordina- 
ry, as he has no opportunity whatever of seeing any 
person — in asimilar way. He was bred a 
weaver, with his father; and since he could be em- 
ployed at the trade, has had no time for his favorite 








. SA Quaker Meeting.’’ 
When all about us are disposed to be silent, how 
often do we hear the remark, ‘‘ A quaker meeting.” 
This means that the quakers never speak in church. 
I was amused the other day by reading Dr. Franklin’s 
account of one of these meetings. ‘* Without ceremo- 
ny,” says he, ‘J pushed in and set down with the 
rest, and looking round soon felt the motions, if not of 
a devout, yet of a pleasantly thoughtful spirit. It 
came to my recollection that people have to travel to 
see strange things. And here the truth was verified! 
What, no pulpit! whoever saw a meeting-house without 
a pulpit! I could not for the life of me think where 
the preacher was to stand. But my attention was 
quickly turned from the house to the congregation. 
The temales particularly had an air of purity and 
neatness that | had never seen before. And then their 
eyes! for sweetness of expression so dove-like! With 
a deep sigh I wished my Boston friends could have 
seen themas I did. Young as I then was, I thought 
the world would have been far happier if they had al- 
ways felt and looked thus! After leaning hack, in- 
dulging these meditations without any singing or 
preaching to disturb me, I fell asleep. Waked by 
some hand that gently shook me by the shoulder, I 
opened my eyes and beheld a female countenance 
smiling on me. Gently shaking her head, without a 
frown she said to me, ‘* My son, thee ought not to 
sleep in meeting.” ‘Then giving me a motherly look 
she went out. ‘This circumstance was always remem- 
re and I never afterward nodded in the house of 
od.”’ 

We see howa gentle remonstrance overcame the 
mind of Franklin. So should it be with you. Im- 
prove by every well timed hint, and you will soon find 
yourself corrected of many defects which your own 
eyes never would have detected.— Juvenile Repository. 





The Silver Hook. 


Dr. Franklin observing one day a hearty young fel- 
low, whom he knew to be an extraordinary blacksmith, 
sitting on the wharf, bobbing for little mudcats and 
eels, he called to him, ‘Tom, what a pity *tis you 
don’t fish with a silver hook.”? ‘The young man repli- 
ed, he “‘ was not able to fish with a silver hook.” 
Some days after this, the Doctor passing that way, 
saw him out at the end of the wharf again, with his 
long pole bending over the flood. ‘* What, Tom,” 
cried the Doctor, ‘‘ have you not got the silver hook 

et? 

‘¢ Indeed, Sir,’ cried the blacksmith, ‘‘ I’m hard- 
ly able to fish with an iron hook.” 

‘** Poh, poh,” replied the Doctor, ‘‘ go home to your 
anvil and you'll make silver enough in one day to buy 
more and better fish, than you can catch here in a 
month.” 

Diligence to one’s employment generally procures a 
silver hook. [2. 





Ninety Years. 


Ninety years hence not a single man or woman 
now twenty years of age will be alive. Ninety years! 
alas, how many of the lively actors at present on the 
stage of life will make their exit long ere ninety years! 
What are they? ‘A tale that is told:” a dream;:an 
empty sound that passeth on the wings of the wind 
away, and is forgotten. Years shorten as man ad- 
vances in age; like the degrees in longitude, man’s 
life declines as he travels toward the frozen pole, until 
it dwindles to a point and vanishes forever. Is it pos- 
sible that life is of so short duration? Will ninety 
years erase all the golden names over the doors in 
town and country, and substitute others in their stead? 
—Will all the now blooming beauties fade and disap- 
pear, all the pride and passion, the love, hope and joy 
pass away in ninety years, and be forgotten ?—** Ninety 
years!”? says Death, ‘‘do you think I shall wait nine- 
ty years! Behold, to-day and to-morrow and one is 
mine. When ninety years are past, this generation 
will have mingled with the dust, and be remembered 
-not.” { Themaston Journal. 





A Child four years old. 


Mr. Hoyt—A father, a few days since, related the 
following factto me. If you think it worth noticing 
it is at your service. 

The father and mother are decidedly pious. One 
day their mother called upon one of her neighbors and 
left her daughter four years old at home. Having oc- 
casion to tarry longer than she expected, she sent a 
little boy to stay with her daughter. The father com- 





study, except after the work ceased, or during thé in- 
tervals; and the only tool he had to assist him was a 
pocket-knife. In his earlier years he produced several 
curiosities on a similar scale, but the one now describ- 
ed is his greatest work, to which he devoted all his 
spare time during two years. [Jour. and Tel, 





hs aes only to plague them a little.” 


ing home, found the little children talking together 
very joyfully about their play-things. After a little 


, time he commenced talking and laughing at his daugh- 


ter about the little boy’s visit, as parents often do, 
The little 


surprise, and said, ‘‘ Father, does God tell you to talk 
so tome??? He could say ne more. 

If parents would ask themselves, ‘‘ Does God tell 
us to talk so” to our children, would they not be com- 
pelled to avoid much foolish and vain jesting, which 
drown men in perdition?+ Your’s, ALFRED, 

[ Western Recorder. 


‘¢Look at t’other side, Jim.” 


When a boy, as I was passing through the market 
with my brother Joe, I spied a heautiful orange lying 
on the top of a basket full of the same fruit. 1 imme- 
diately inquired the price, and was proceeding to buy 
it, when my brother exclaimed, with a look which [| 
shall never forget—‘‘ look at t’other side, Jim.” 
I looked, and to my astonishment, it was entirely 
rotten. 

In passing through life I have frequently heen bene- 
fitted by this little admonition. 

When I hear the tongue of slander levelling its 
venom against some fault or foible of a neighbor, | 
think—look at t’other side, Jim. [ Mer. Jour. 








Dancing. 

‘*T am an old fellow,” says Cowper, in one of his 
letters to Hurd, ‘but I had once my dancing days, as 
you have now; yet I could never find that [ could learn 
half so much of a woman’s character by dancing with 
her, as by conversing with her at home, where I could 
observe her behaviour unobserved, at the table, at the 
fireside, and in all the trying circumstances of life. 
We are all good when we are pleased; but she is the 
good woman who wants no fiddle to sweeten her.” 





Lord Brougham’s Three Rules. 


For the benefit of the younger part of the audience 
especially, I will relate part of the conversation which 


cellor. My friend asked the Chancellor by what 
means he was enabled to get through so much busi- 
ness. ‘‘ I have three rules,’? was the reply. ‘* The 
first is to be a whole man to one thing at a time; the 
second, never to lose an opportunity of doing any 
thing which can be done; the third, never to entrust 
to others what I ought to do myself.” 








POETRY. 


THE LAND OF THE BLEST. 
By Mrs. Appy. 
‘* Dear father, I ask for my mother in vain, 
Has she sought some far country her health to regain, 
Has she left our cold climate of frost and of snow, 
For some warm sunny land where the soft breezes 
blow ?? 
‘* Yes, yes, gentle boy, thy lov’d mother has gone 
To a climate where sorrow and pain are unknown; 
Her spirit is strengthened, her frame is at rest, 
There is health, there is peace, in the Land of the 
Blest.”” 
‘Ts that land, my dear father, more lovely than ours, 
Are the rivers more clear, and more blooming the 
flowers, 
Does Summer shine over it all the year long, 
Is it cheered by the glad sounds of music and song?” 
‘* Yes, the flowers are despoil’d not by winter or night, 
The well-springs of life are exhaustless and bright, 
And by exquisite voices sweet hymns are addrest 
To the Lord who reigns over the Land of the Blest.” 
“¢ Yet that land to my mother will lonely appear, 
She shrunk from the glance of a stranger while here 
From her foreign companions I know she will flee, 
And sigh, dearest father, for you and for me.” 
‘* My darling, thy mother rejoices to gaze 
On the long-severed friends of her earliest days, 
Her parents have there found a mansion of rest; 
And they will welcome their child to the Land of the 
Blest.” 
‘* How I long to partake of such meetings of bliss, 
The land must be surely more happy than this; 
On you, my kind father, the journey depends, 
Let us go to my mother, her kindred, and friends.” 
‘*Not on me, love; I trust I may reach that bright 
clime, 
But in patience I stay till the Lord’s chosen time, 
And must strive, while awaiting his gracious behest, 
To guide thy young steps to the Land of the Blest. 
*¢ Thou must toil through a world full of: dangers, my 








boy; 
Thy peace it may blight, and thy virtue destroy, 
Nor wilt thou, alas! be withheld from its snares 
By a mother’s kind counsels, a mother’s fond prayers. 
Yet fear not—the God, whose direction we crave, 
Is mighty to strengthen, to shield, and to save, 
And his hand may yet lead thee, a glorified guest, 





gir) looked her father in the face, with much apparent 





To the home of thy mother, the Land of the Blest.”’ 





passed between one of my friends and the Lord Chan-. 
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